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#LOSS#S FROM POTATO LATE BLIGHT, ON THE FALL CROP IN FLORIDA 


- 


G. R. Townsend 


In a previous report (PDR 3C: 448) the early appearance of potato 
late blight (Phytophthora infestans) in the Everglades was noted. 
Subsequent developments have been such that this area has suffered a 
severe epinhytotic of late blight. Few growers were prevared for 
the terrific onslaught that occurred. The disease was well develoned 
in many fields by November 1 when a minor tropical disturbance accom- 
panied by a rainfall of four to eight inches provided ovtimum condi- 
tions for dissemination and infection. Because of wet fields and 
windy weather several days elapsed before growers could anply fungi- 
cides. The early use of coovper-lime dust or Dithane soray had very 
noticeable effects in checking the first wave of infection following 
the storm. Some growers lost the battle at this time because they 
could not anply fungicides soon enough or had insufficient equipment 
to cover their entire cron within three days after the storm. Although 
the results with all fungicides have been poor, Dithane-zinc-lime 
sprays and 30-70 copver-lime dusts, propverly timed and in sufficient 
quantity, were cf material value. Bordeaux and Zerlate svrays failed 
in several instances. 


The vines were dead by November 25, in fields where the soray pro- 
gram was faulty. Orly a few fieids remained green after December 10. 
Another heavy rain on December 13 contributed to the final blighting 
of all but three or four fields in the area. These were fields that 
had been thoroughly sprayed with Dithane one or two days before the 
rain. Tuber rot due to late blight has not been of much importance 
to date except in one or two of the fields that blighted early in No- 
vember. 


The prospective cron has been reduced by about 75 percent, due in 
part to direct loss from water damaze but mostly from late blight in- 
fection. Scme of the fields that blighted early will not be dug be- 
cause there were too few potatoes to vay for the cost of digging them. 
The average oroduction will fall between 50 and 100 bushels per acre, 
with about 40 percent in the U.S. No. 1 grade. A few of the better 
sprayed fields will produce about 150 bushels per acre. 


The disease has now been reported from the Fort Myers area on both 
potatoes and tomatoes. It also has been observed here on wild and 
ultivated tom-toes. 


BOX 505 
BELLE GLADE, FLCRIDA 
1%, 1946 
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# BEAM DISEASES IN SOME OF THE INTERMOUNTAIN STATES IN 1946 y 


W, J. Zaumeyer end H. Rex Thomas 


As in 1944 (PDR 29 (5): 144-149. Feb. 15, 1945) and 1945 (PDR 30 (4): 
97-105. Avr. 15, 1946):a disease survey of the important bean-growing 
areas of Colorado, Wyoming, Montena, and Idaho was again made in 1946. 
This survey was conducted during August. Fewer .fields of both the garden 
and dry bean varieties were visited than in former years but the ob- 
servations reflect in general the disease conditions throuzhout the 
different sreas. 


Weld County 


Bacterial Blights (Xanthomonss phzseoli and Pseudomonas nhesco- 
licola). These two diseases were of minor importance from the stand- 
point of the total bean acreage, whereas in 1945 they caused more dam- 
age than they had since 1937. There was more acre-ge of the Pinto bean 
planted with local-grown seed this year than in former ~ears and in 
only a few such fields was Xanthomonas phaseoli widespread. ‘Yhere 
seed of Idahc or “'voming origin was used, blight was not commonly 
found excent where such fields were in close proximity to other 
blishted fields of local seed origin, and the infection was of second- 
ary nature. 


The difference in amount of infection in 1946 comnared with 1945 is 
probably due to variations in environmental conditions in these two 
years. In June 1945, the total rainfall was 2.52 inches (+0.99) 
falling on 1] davs, while in June 1947 it was 0.50 inch (-1.05) which 
fell on only two days. The mean temperature for June 1946 was 67.6° 
F,, which was 4.6° F. higher than for June 1945. Im July 1945 the - 
rainfall was 2.C4 inches (+0.38) felling on 9 days and in August 1946 
it was 1.0l inches (-0.66) falling on 4 days. The mean temperature 
for this month was 71.2° F. in 1945 and 74.4° F. in 1946. In August 
1945 the precipitation was 2.00 inches (+C.90), while in 1946 it was 
1.08 inches (-0.C3). The mean tersperature for the month was 71.2° 
F. in 1945 and 7C.8° F. in 1946. 


As in 1945, soil-borne blight infection was again demonstrated. It 
was noted in a fairly large field of Pinto beans. This field had been 
in beans the previous year and had shown some infection in 1945. The 
seed that was planted this year was of southern Idaho origin and known 
to be blight-free as the fields that produced this seed were examined 
by the writer in 1945. During the vast season, most of the »rlants in 
the blighted field were infected, while other acreages of identical 
seed source planted in the same general area showed no infection. 


Colorado 
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Similarly, 1945 Greeley-zrown seed planted on this same farm, but at 
some distance from the blighted field, showed very little infection. 
It is likely that only a small percentage of plants became infected 
from the soil and that secondary spread due to a driving rain in late 
July accounted for most of the infection. 


A trace of wilt, Corynebacterium flaccumfaciens,was found in a field 
of Pinto beans. The symptoms of the infected plants were similar to 
those vroduced by Xanthomonas phaseoli and it was only through isolé- 
tion that the identity of the organism was determined. 


Rust (Uromyces phaseoli var. tynica). Bean rust was of very 
minor importance. Traces of infection were found in a few fields 
causing no crop loss. In one field in Morgan County heavy infection 
was noted. 


Sclerotinia “Wilt (Sclerotinie sclerotiorum). Although this 
disease was observed for the first time in one field in 19M, it has 
not been noted since then. 


Anthrocrose (Colletotrichum lirdemuthianum). This disease was 
not observed. 


Virus Diseases, Common bean mosaic (bean virus 1) was wides»oread 
in a few fields of Pinto beans but in general it was of minor conse- 
quence. A considerable portion of the acreage was vlanted with seed 
that was rogued for mosaic in 1945. In most of these fields the virus 
was not widesnread and was only noted, to any extent, alonz the edges 
of the field. 


Greasy pod was not commonly found in commercial acreages but was 
serious in several seed lots in the exnerimental olots at Greeley. 


Yellow bean mosaic (bean virus 2), as in former ye2rs, was not 
common. A small percentage of infected plants was found along the 
edges of certein fields in vroximity to sweetclover plants. 

Black root. This condition, renorted as a virus by ‘/. A. 
Jenkins from Georgia in 1940, was noted on two plants of a hy>brid 
bean in the U, S. experimental plots at Greeley. About five years 
ago many of the hybrid beans (Full Measure x U. S$. No. 5 Refugee) in 
similar vlots at the Station showed this same condition. It was 
noted only on a single nlant of a commercial variety, a strain of 
Blue Lake. It is of interest that this virus failed to make its 
rea dvearance until this year although these same hybrids had been 
grown each-season since that time in the same general location. 


Physiological Diseases. A condition similar to that noted in 


1944 (PDR 29: 145), but not so serious, was again observed in the 
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Pinto acreege. This was rcported 2s possibly being caused by an exces- 
sive salt concentration in the soil. The leaves first snow a reddish 
spotting and later become chlorotic and die. This occurs abdcut nodding 
time and as a result the vlants rinen premeturely, with consequent 
reduced yield. This condition wes ouite widesoread over the area. 


La Plata and Montezuma Counties 


Bacterisl Blights. Halo blight (Pseudomonas phaseolicola) was 
quite widespread in the experimental bean plots at Fort Lewis in La 
Plata County. The infection avpeared to originate from two bean lots 
that had been grown in southern Idaho in 1945, and had svread to 
other varieties growing in the same plot. A trace of the disease was 
noted in these same lots growing in Idaho last year. In 1944 the 
seed was produced in Colorado where the disease was also observed. 
Although it is known that neither of the blights is of commercial im- 
portance in Southern Idaho, it is apparent from this, as well as other 
observations, that more than one year is required to eliminate blight 
infection completely in Idaho from bean stocks carrying the disease. 


A trace of Xanthomonas phaseoli was observed in one field of No. 5 
Pinto grown under dry land conditions in Montezuma County. This: seed 
was produced in this same area in 1945 where the disease was not ob- 
served but apparently was overlooked. Previous to that it was grown 
in. northeastern Colorado where it was definitely known to carry infec- 
tion. It was assumed tnat because of the low rainfall during the 
growing season in this area the disease could be eliminated from the 
stock in one season, but as with southern Idaho, it anvears that at 
least two or more years will be required for complete elimination. 

The disease was not observed and has never been reported in acreages 
planted with local-grown seed which has been in the territory for 
many years. 


Rust and Anthracnose. These diseases were not observed. 


Mosaics. Only a trace of bean virus 1 was noted. In small 
plantings in La Pleta County, greasy pod was serious in a number of 
green-podded bush varieties, but very little was seen on wax or 
pole varieties. In Montezuma County only 2 trace was observed in 
an acreage cf Full. Measure grown under irrigation. The symptoms were 
very difficult to diagnose on garden beans grown without irrigation 
because of considerable leaf curling due to dry weather. Yellow bean 
mos2ic was not observed. In the past two years the virus diseases 
have been of very minor consequence. 


— 
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Wyoming 


Big Horn, Park and Fremont Counties 


Bacterial Blights. In Park County halo blight was observed in 
several fields of the garden varieties showing serious infection. In 
others only a trace of the disease was found. It was evident 
that where beans were planted on land that had not grown this crop 
the previous year and the seed used originated from blignt-free areas, 
little infection was noted. Several of the seriously infected fields 
were reported to have grown beans in 1945. Common blight was more 
widespread than in previous years, but was not causing an appreciable 
crop loss. Normally the temperatures in these counties are not suffi- 
ciently high for develonment of the organism, but during June and 
July of the vast season the mean temveratures were higher than normal. 
In some cases the infection was internal, showing only slight outward 
symptoms thus making it difficult to detect. In Big Horn and Fremont 
Counties only a trace of common blight was noted. In the latter 
County, however, a small amount of bean wilt, Corynebacterium flaccum- 
faciens, was noted in a field of Great Northern beans. The symptoms 
were not typical of this disease as described as no wilting was ob- 
served. The leaf symptoms were somewhat similar to those produced 
by Xanthomonas phaseoli. Only a very slight watersoaking of the 
ventral suture of the pods was otserved; but when these pods were 
opened, seriously infected seeds were found. It was renorted that the 
seed originiated from a blight-free area in 1945 and the present crop 
was on land that had not grown beans the previous year. 


Rust. Although this disease was serious in Park and Big Horn 
Counties in 194), and 1945, only a trace was observed in the State this 
year. Most of the fields were dusted with sulfur and this together with 
unfavorable conditions for develonment of the organism annvarently vre- 
vented it from becoming widesnread. 


The critical period for rust to become established and to produce 
an epidemic is the month of June and the early part of July. In June 
of 1946, the precipitation was only C.92 inch (-0.29) falling on 5 
days, while in the same month of 1945 it was 1.97 inches (+0.80) fall- 
ing on 11 days. In June 1944 when rust was also serious the precini- 
tation was 3.41 inches. The mean temperature for June 1946 was about 
6° F, higher than for June 1945. The precivitation in July 1946 was 
0.57 inch (-0.06) while in July 1945 it was 0.63 inch (-0.01) all of 
it falling in the first 15 days of the month, The mean temperature 
for July 1946 was 71.6° F. (+1.4) which was one degree higher than 
for July 1945. In August 1946 the precinitation was 0.39 inch (-0.10) 
falling on 3 days, while in August 1945 it was 0.96 inch (+0.47) fall- 
ing on 9 days. The average monthly temperature was about one degree 
higher in 1945 than in 1946. 
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Sclerotinia Wilt. This disease was again auite common in “reat 
Northern beans especislly in Park County. None was found in Fremont 
County. The prevalence of the diseese apnears to be increasing each 
year. 


Anthracnose. The disease was not observed. 


Virus Diseases. Bean Virus 1 was not widespread in Park and 
Bis Horn Counties as most of the acreege consisted of mesaic-resistant 
varieties. In certain fields of Pinto in Fremont County it was very 
serious causing a considerable crop reduction. Red node (virus) was 
found in seversl fields of Great Northern but was of minor imnortance. 
Yellow bean mosaic was not commonly observed. What aoneared to be the 
strein of bean virus 1 reported on U, I. No. 15 Great Northern in Idaho 
last year (PDR 30: 105) was noted in one field of this variety. 


Montana 


Carbon and Yellcwstone Counties 


Bacterial Blights. In »varts of Yellovstone County, es decially 
the vicinity of Huntley, common blirht was very widesnread. A hail 
occurred in July which annarently was responsible for most of the sec- 
ondary spread. In an acreage of garcen beans at the Huntley Exoeriment 
Station 100 percent of the plants were infected. In the southern part 
of Yellowstone County and in Carbon County the disease was noted but was 
not widespread. It was reported in about 10 percent of the fields in 
one section of Carbon County. 


e of the disease was noted, 
ous. Sulphur dusting and un- 
develooment accounted for its 


Rust. As in Wyoming, only a trac 
while in i944 and 1945 it was verv seri 
favorable climatic conditions for rust 
not being widespread. 


As in Wyoming, the vrecinitaticn for June and July of 1946 was lower 
than it was in the same months of 1944 and 1945. This anvarently pre- 
vented the organism from becoming established. In June 19/6 the »re- 
civitation was 1.6 inches (-0.52) which fell on 5 days, in June 1945 
it was 3.51 inches (+1.71) falling on 18 days, and in 1944 it was 7.64 
inches (+6.52). In July 1946 the precipitation was 0.34 (-0.52) fall- 
ing on 3 davs, in 1945 it was 0.83 incn falling on 7 days, ana in 19% 
it was 1.29 inches. In August of “1946 the rainfzl1l was 0.36 inch 
(-C.35) falling or. 3 days, in 1945 it was 1.11 inches falling on 1 dave 
and in 1944 it was 0.97 inch. 


Anthracnose. None was observed. 


Sclerotinia Wilt. This disease was noted ina few fields of Great 


Northern beans. 


= | 
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Virus Diseeses. Bean virus 1 was of minor imnortance since most 
of the acreage is planted with the mosaic-resistant varieties. Traces 
of bean virus 2 and red node were found in fields of Great Northern. 


In one small field of Pinto beans, bear virus 2 was very widesvread. 


Physiological Diseases. What anpeared to be the same condition 
that was observed in Colorado was noted in a number of fields of. Great 
Northern beans. 


Idaho 


Twin Falls and ifinidoka Counties 


Bacterial Blights. Traces of halo blight were noted ina few 
plantings. The seed lot of one of the plentings was of Idaho origin 
and was the same as one of the lines in which blight was observed in 
La Plata County Colorado. Traces of common blight were also found in 
several small vlots of Kentucky Wonder. The seed cf these lots was 
produced in the Middle West in 1945. 


It is quite evident that the unimportance of the bacterial biights 
is due to low rainfall. In June 1946 the precinitation was 0.37 inch, 
in July 0.15 inch, and in August C.17 inch. The total for the three 
months was 0.69 inch compared with 2.59 inches for Colorado, 1.88 
inches for Yyoming and 2.30 inches for Montana. In 1945 these differ- 
ences were even more marked. The total rainfall for Idaho was 1.25 
inches, for Coloradc 6.56 inches, for Wyoming 3.56 inches, and for 
Montana it was 5.21 inches. In general the mean temperatures during 
the growing season are similar for all these areas. 


Anthracnose and Rust. These diseases were not observed. 


Virus Diseases. Pean virus 1 was fairly widesnread in certain 
fields of Pinte in the Rurley secticn. In other sections where much 
of the acreage is of the Great Northern type little was noted since 
practically all of this acreage consists of the resistant strains. 
Although the virus was found in the garden bean acreage it was diffi- 
cult to determine definitely the amcunt present in the fields. The 
presence of other viruses such as bean virus 2 and greasy vod in the 
same fields made the senaration in some cases difficult. 


Yellow bean moseic was extremely widesoread and in many small plant- 
ings this disease was so serious that in some cases 100 percent of the 
plants were infected, with ccnsiderable yield reduction. In the larger 
commercial fields the disease was usually restricted to the edges of 
the fields in close proximity to mosaic-infected sweetclover growing 

“along ditch banks and fence rows. This virus, considered one of the 
non-pernistent types, is usually not transmitted for long distances by 
aphids. Smal] fields-are-subject toa echid infestation more readily 
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than larger fields, and accordingly show much higher vercentages of 
disease? plants. No variety was observed to be resistant to this 
virus. 


Greasy pod, which was quite widespread in 1944 and in 1945, did not 
apvear to be so serious as in former years. It was found in a number 
of fields of garden varieties that are not resistant to bean virus l. 
All those resistantto the latter virus anvear to be resistant to greasv 


Only a trace of red node virus was observed. 
Curly top was of very minor significance. 


Black root. This disease was found in several fields but anveared 
to be restricted tc certain varieties and hybrids. In one slanting 
from 10 to 1CC vercent of the voiarts were affected, resulting in the 
death of the vlants in many cases. The following varieties or hybrids 
were affected: 


Varieties 


1. Alabama Pole S,. McCaslan Pole 
2. Blue Laie, Early 9. Pioneer 
3. Flue Lake, Strincless 1C. Potomac 
4. Florida Belle 11. St. Louis Perfection 
5. Idaho Refugee 12. U. S. No. 5 tefugee 
6. Kentucky Wonder 13. White Creaseback 
7. Logan 14. Rival 
Hybrids 
1. Brittle Wax x Pioneer 
2. Full Measure x Curly-top-resistant selection 
3. Giant Stringless Green Pod x Logan 
4. Logan x Commodore 
5. Logan x Tendergreen 
6. Five strains of Full Measure x U. S. No. 5 Refugee 


The disease was not observed on the other commonly grown bush garden 
varieties, such as Bountiful Black Valentine, Brittle Wax, Commodore, 
Full Measure, Giant Stringless Green Pod, Plentiful, Tendergreen, and 
Tennessee Green Pod. 


It is of interest to note that this condition apyears to be restricted 
to certain nole varieties and to a limited number of bush varieties of 
similar narentage. U.S. No. 5 Refugee and Idaho Refugee have Corbett 
Refugee as a common parent. Logen, Rival, and Florida Belle all have 
U.S. No. 5 Refugee as a parent. Pioneer has Plue Lake, a suscevtible 
variety, as a nerent. Among the hybrids it is seen that in all cases 
but one (Full l’easure x Curly-to»-resistant selection, in which th~ male 
parent of the hybrid was not known), one of the »arents of the cross 


was known to be e suscentible variety. 
DIVISTOMN CF FRUIT VEGETARLE CRCPS AND DISEASES, BUREAU OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY, SCILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGI”EERING, BELTSVILLE, MARYLAN 
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“CONDITIONS FAVCRING THE APPLE SCAB EPIDE’IC IN EASTERN 
- NE'Y YORK DURING 1916 


“ - 


D. H. Palmiter 


Apole scab assumed epidemic proportions in the Hudson Valley in 1946 
as a result of a combination of factors which favored the develoment 
of the disease. A heavy carryover of the scab fungus (Venturia inae- 
qualis) on leaves infected in 1945 vlus a long cool growing season in 
1946 with freauent rains during and following bloom made conditions so 
favorable for scab infection that many growers had more trouble com- 
bating it than in the much wetter season of 1945. 


The amount of rainfall occurring during the growing season (from 
apple greentip to harvest) has ranged durirg the past ten years from 
a low of 9.98 inches in 1939 to a high of 30.32 inches in 1946 (table 
1). Anole scab control, however, has not been so closely correlated 
with the amount of rainfall as it has with the number, length, and fre- 
quency of infection periods. For example, scab was more easily con- 
trolled in 1938 with 27.57 inches of rain but only ten infection periods 
than in 1937 with 20.98 inches but 15 infection periods. However, 
even the number of infection neriods does not give a true picture of 
the seriousness of the scab problem unless the amount of primary in- 
oculum carried over on leaves from the previous season is also con- 
sidered. One reason scab was not more difficult tec control in 1940 
was the low amount of primary inoculum following the dry season of 
1939. Scab would have been a more serious problem in many orchards 
in 1945 had they nct. been comparatively free of primary inoculum owing 
to the dry weather in the summer of 1944. 


Although 1945 was extremely wet with almost twice the usual amount 
of rainfall between April 1 and Sevtember 1, many growers had little 
difficwlty in controlling scab with the usual spray program. However, 
during July, August, and Sentember, 17.75 inches of rain fell during 32 
of the92 days. This resulted in abundsnt leaf infection in practically 
all of the McIntosh orchards whether cr not the fruit was clean. The 
result was that there were more ascospores in the air during rain pe- 
riods in 1946 than there have been for many years. This abundant 
source of primary inoculum plus favorable weather conditions for scab 
development resulted in the severe scab epidemic in 1946. 


Tree growth started almost as early in 1946 as it did in 1945. 
Cool weather slowed down development. following the delayed dormant 
stage but even so McIntosh blossoms opened a week earlier than the ten- 
year average. Trees came into full bloom slowly because of cool wet 
weather. During the three-week veriod from the pink application until 
petalfall, four scab infection periods occurred (table 2) with a total 
of 2.27% inches of rain, The petalfall application was followed by a 


ia 
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Table 1. Rainfall and number of infection periods in reletionto 
incidence of apple~scab on McIntosh fruit in the Hudson 
Valley from 1937-1946. 


Year Rainfall Infection Percentage fruit infection 
periods Unspraved trees : Sprayed trees 
Inches No. Scabby Clean Scabby Clean 
orchard* orchard orchard orchard 
1937 21 15 1C0 ' 32 23 1 
1938 28 10 94, 36 6 1 
1939 10 6 80 ~ 6 t# t 
1940 18 12 95 85 1 t 
1941 15 13 100 15 t t 
191,2 1), 13 100 16 t 
1943 16 14 100 6 1 
1944 15 12 100 1 t 
1945 30 19 100 35 
1946 18 16 10C 50 


* The amount of primary inoculum was determined by an examination of the 
over wintered leaves. Orchards with less tnan 5 vercent of the leaves 
bearing nerithecia were considerei clean. 


# t-trace or less than 1 percent fruit infection 


heavy rain of 0.92 inches on May 14, a 25-hour wet period on May 17 
and 18, and ancther 12-hovr wet neriod on May 21 and 22. Two 40O- 
hour infection periods occurred between the 10- and 20-day svray an- 
plications with a total of 3.95 inches. 


Cool weather delayed codling moth activity so the first codling moth 
cover was applied about 30 days after petalfall (table 2). There was 
no rain between the first and second cover sprays but two heavy r-ins 
favored scab infection between the second and third covers. It was 
fairly dry betweenthe third and fourth covers but this last svray of 
the season was followed by a three-day rain which keot the trees wet 
for 60 hours on July 21, 22, and 22. Other rains on July 31 and 
August 7 added tc the develonment of late scab infection on both leaves 
and fruit which showed up in many orchards during McIntosh harvest 
(September 4-20). 


As a result of the general epidemic of apple scab in 1946 the pcten- 
tial primery inoculum for 1947 will probably be as great as or greater 
than that cf 1946. Consequently if growers are to have protection 
against this disease they will need to take extra precautions. Obser- 
vations in commercial orchards indicated that the growers who had 
good scab contrcl in 1946 followed one or more of the following »vrac- 
tices: 
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Table 2. ‘Yeather record and spray dates,New Paltz, 1946 


Hours 
Rain- Infec- leaves 
Sprays .... fall tion. were | 
applied Date. . inches periods wet Remarks 
Avril 14 Greentin McIntosh 
2 05 5 
15 5 
Prepink 20 Center flower open 
26-27 -78 lst 26 April 2h 
29 ome 2nd 24 
Early Bloom 30 
May 4 aa 10 
7 47 3rd 2h Lesions showing on 
11 oat) 10 3rd terminal leaf 
12 48 4th 2h Mey 10 
Petalfall 14 5th i> Lesions shaon 4th 
17 65 6th 25 to 6th terminal 
21 38 7th 12 leaf May 14. On 7th- 
9th May 21 
Special Scab 25 
26-27 et 8th L0 On 9th-10th May 26 
June 1-2 1.84 9th 40 On 10th-llth June 1 
Svecial scab 4 Lesions stow on 12th 
g tt 10th 10 to 13th leaf June 4 
13 59 Lith 16 
First cover 14 
Second cover = 
27 12th 
July 13th 22 
Third cover 5 
9 3 
Fourth cover 16 
21-23 3.87 Lith 60 
31 an 15th 14 
Aug. 1 oka 12 
7 16th van 
10 11 
13 10 3 
16 -10 20 
19 re 20 
27 14 


“Total rainfall April 1 to Sept. 1-17 :77 inches 


x 
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I. By thorough spraying in 1945 and including a fungicide all o 
the cover sprays maintained foliare relatively free ®ron para so the 
local source of primary inoculum was small in 1946. 


2. Used Elg-tol or other DN material as a ground spray in the spring 


of 1946 to reduce the amount of inoculum. 


3. Apvlied one or more fungicide opreys or dusts during bloom to 
replace deposits removed by rains and to keep new growth covered. 


4. Reduced the interval between spray apylications from the usual 
10 days to 5 or 6 at critical periods. 
5. Sprayed in the rain when necessary but renewed the coverage if 


much rain followed. 


6. Increased the concentration of sulfur- so as to build un a 


greater denosit on fruit and foliage thus adding tc the effectiveness 
of vrotection by redistribution during rains. 
7. Used licuid lime-sulfur or 


one of the organic fungicides at a 
critic2l time to check scab infections already started. 


8. Continued the use of fungicides throughout the cover sorays to 
prevent late scab infection on the fruit. 


HUDSON VALLEY FRUIT INVESTIGATION LASCRATCRY 
COTTAG® ROAD, PCI'GHKEEPSIE, YORK 


CRAZY TOP OF CCR! IN KENTUCKY 


L. M. Josenhson and ©. M. Johnson 


A striking abnormality of corn,- similar to that described by 
Koehler!, was observed in U. S. 13 hybrid in Greenun County, Kentucky 

n1945. As this abnormality did not come to the attentim of the writers 
until the latter part of August, when soighiaten specimens were sent in 
by County Agent John W. Irvine, it was too late to study the immature 
stages of nlart develonoment. 


The charecteristics of this abnormality varied considerabiy. In 
most cases there was a comp_ete replacement of floral org:ns by vege- 
tative shoots. The majority of affected plants had a large bunchy 
vefetat've growth replacing the tassel, giving the appearance of 
group of multivle ears. Most of the affected nlants had considerable 


Koehler, Benjamin. Crazy top cf corn. Phytonathology 29: 817-820. 


1939. 


© 
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twisting and curling of the leaves immediately below the tassel. On 
these plants there was a complete absence of ear primordia. On some 

of the plants a few branches of the tassel bore avparently normal male 
florets and in some there was considerable branching from the leafy 
proliferations of the tassel, giving the appearance of an extension of 
the stalk tissue with vegetative shoots developing at the terminal ends 
of these branches. These branches were entirely leaf tissue. One 
plant was found with a normal ear and tassel excent that from one 

sprig of the tassel a large bunchy vezetative growth had develoned. 
Several plants, normal in oubward appearance except that the ears wre alittle large, 
rad ears made-up campletely of leaftissue andmale florets, some producing 
apparently viable pollen. Still other plants in the field showed ex- 
cessive jointing on the uvper half of the stalk without the bunch at 
the top. A small percentage of the plants in the field were dwarfed, 
not over two feet tall, and were excessively branched. Leafy shoots 

of the witches'-broom type were develoved from the terminal meristems 
of the branches and the floral organs. 


The corn in this field was planted about June 1, and the soil remained 
cool and wet for a time after olanting. The field varied considerably 
in tovogranhy end was located near a river that generally overflows 
during a heavy rain. The portion of the field nearest the river is 
low land, with a sendy soil that drains readily. Owing to frequent 
overflowing the soil is fairly high in fertility. This vortion of the 
field was entirely uncer water when the plants were about six inches 
tall and a second time when the nlants were a foot tall. In this pnor- 
tion of the field only one affected nlant was found. This was ina 
row of hybrid Ky. 2C3, but it mav have been U. S. 13 mixture as there 
was no ear on the plant to identify it. Away from the river there is 
a gradual rise in the elevation of the land. This soil contsins more 
clay and remains saturated for some time after overflowins. This soil 
showed slight acidity and was very low in available nhos»vhorus and 
medium in potassium. This portion of the field was entirely under 
water when the plants were about six incres tall and did not overflow 
a second time. 


In small areas in this portion of the field practically all the 
plants were malformed while in other limited aress al! the nlants were 
normal. Over this entire portion of the field there was an average 
of 10 percent of the plants affected with crazy tcp. 


In an adjacent field, also nlanted to U.S. 13 hybrid but from a 
different source of seed, cnly one affected plant was found. This 
field overflowed once when the vlants were six inches tall, but it 
is rather sandy anddrained readily. The farmer had grown corn on 
both of these fields previously and had them overflow in the early 
stages of development of the corn but had never observed any abnor- 
malities. 


Another field planted to Boone County White onen-pollinated corn was 
observed ir the vicinity of these two fields. About 90 percent of 
this field was destroyed by flooding. Of the remaining plants none 
was found to be affected with crazy ton. 

To date the cause of this disease is unknown. The witches!- broom 
tyve of growth suggests virus. The presence of minor elements or 
hormones in the flood water resulting from the emptying of waste 
chemicals into the Chio River by chemical plants was suggested. No 
opyortunity was afforded to analyze the flood water, but soil from 
around the affectcd plants was analyzed for minor and injuricus ele- 
ments. No excessive amounts of these elements was found. 


KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAT. EXPERIMENT STATICN, LEXI"GTCN, KENTUCKY 


< 
i 
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{A SPECIFIC TERM FOR DISEASES CAUSED BY ELSINCE AND SPHACELONA 


Anna E. Jenkins 


Fabre and Dunel'ts (3, p. 53) "anthracnose maculée" (spotted anthrac- 
nose) is, of course, the grape malady of which the vathogen was de- 
scribed by de Bary (2) as Snhaceloma ampelinum. In France today (1, 
od. 363) as formerly (6, p. 204), the word "anthracnose" alone is em- 
ployed to designate the disease in question. In search of a name by 
which to refer collectively and specifically to Elsino€ and Sohaceloma 
diseases (5), the writer is now adopting essentially Fabre and Dunal's 
qualified term in the plural, viz, "spot anthracnoses". "Anthracnoses" 
alone would not suffice, because in its broadest definition, as the 
Arnauds (1, p. 362-363) indicated and as the writer (4) explained 
more fully "anthracnose" has come also to signify "diseases of other 
etiolegy and symptoms." 


Literature Cited. 


1. Arnaud, G. and Arnaud, M.. Traité de pathologie vegetale Tome l, 
Vol. 1, 993 p.,, Paris. 193i. 

2. Bary, A. de. Uber den sogenannten Brenner (Pech.) der Reben. 
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4. Jenkins, A. E. Application of the terms "anthracnose" and "scab" 
to plant diseases caused by Sphaceloma and Gloeosporium. Phytopath. 
23: 389-395. 1933. 

5. and A. A. Bitancourt. Revised descriptions of the 
genera. Elsinoé and Sphaceloma. Mycologia 33: 338-340. 1942. 

6. Viala, P. Les maladies de la vigne. 595 p. Montpellier and 
Paris. 1893. 


DIVISION OF MYCCLCGY AND DISEASE SURVEY 
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BRIEF NOTES ON PLANT DISEASES 


BLACK ROT IN CABBAGE IN FLORIDA 


By G. R. Townsend 


The disease described as a bacterial soft rot in an earlier report 
(PDR 30: 477-478) now apvears to be black rot [Xanthomonas campestris’. 
The early season symptoms were as described, but with the advent of 
cooler weather the symptoms have become typical of blac rot as usu- 
ally described. During the early part cf the season when there were 
frequent driving rains resulting in water-soaked leaves, the symptoms 
and manner of occurrence corresvonded in all details with the symptoms 
described by E. E. Clayton for the bacterial black rot or blight diseese 
of cauliflower on Long Island. Some recovery was noted during favor- 
able weather but following each rain new infections occurredon the 
inner leaves of the vlants. Recently only marginal lesions on the 
leaves and vascular discoloration have been observed as evidence of new 
infection. The affected plants do not recover, but remain stunted or 
os stump rot. -- BOX 505, BELLE GLADE, FLORIDA. DECERER 19, 
1946. 
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Freeman 


(LILIACEAS) 


MAIANTHE VF PIFCLIUM DC. (1), M. CANADENSE Desf. (2), and M. DILA- 
TATU?’ (Wlood) A. Nels. & Machride (3). ‘Small verennial herbs 
of moist woodlands in northern regions: (1) in Europe, (2) 
in the Northeastern and North Central States, and (3) in 
Calif. and the Northwest. Sometimes grown in wild gardens 
and (2) furnishes food for wildlife. 


ight. N.Y. (2) 

li. & Ey. See Ramularia. 

llosticta cruenta (Fr.) Kickx. See 
Snheeronsis. 

Puccinia sessilis Schneid. (GC, I), rust. Mass., Mich., Mimn., 
N.Y., Pa., “is. (2). IZ and Ilfon Phalaris so. 

Ramularis rubicunda Bres. (Cercospora subsanguinea Ell. & Ev.), 
leaf snot. Mich., N.Y., Chio, Pa., Wis. (2); Calif. to 
Alaska £7). Several authors have pointed out that the valid 
sovecific name is subsanguinea, but the combination does not 

a ar to have been formally »ublished. 

Sphaeronsis cruenta (Fr.) archer & Gilman, leef snot. Alaska, 

Wash. (3). Various reports of Phoma and Phyllosticta on this 
host anpnear to belong here. 

Uromyees acuminatus Arth. var. magnatus (Arth.) J.d.Davis (C,I), 


rist. Mich., N.¥., Wis. (2). II andIII on Spartiha sop. 


MEDEOLA (LILI!/CEAE 


MEDEOLA AVA L., INDIA CUCIVEER-RCOCT. Perennial herb of 


moist woodlands in the Eastern and North Central States, bear- 
ing edible rhizomes. 


Medeolaria farlowii Thaxt., stem hypertrovhy. . Me 
Phyllosticta medeolae Dearn. & House, leaf ig N.Y. 
MELANTHIUN. (LILIACEAF) 


MELANTHI:"’ PARVIFLORU'. (Michx.) S. ‘ats. (i), BUNCHFLOYER. Peren- 


‘vi 


nial herb of wet meadows, sometimes grown in wild gardens. 


Puccinia atropuncta Pk. & G.4%:Clint. (II,III),. rust. N.Car., 
nn. V 
ia a 


Qe 
llardii Stevenson & Pollack, lesf spot. Va. 


CHECK LIST REVISICN 
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MUSCARI (LILIACEAE) 

MUSCARI RBCTRYCIDES (L.) Mill. (1) and M. COMOSUM Mill. (2), GRAPE- 
HYACINTH. Hardy soring-blooming bulbs of the Mediterranean 
region, grown in gardens, sometimes naturalized. -? 

Sclerotium so. (° S. bulborum (‘Nakk.) Rehm), dry rot. Mo., Yas 
(1) 
Ustilago vaillantii Tul., flower smut. Wash. (1), Mass. (2) 
NOLINA (LILIACEsE) 

NOLINA MICROCARPA $.Wats., BEARGRASS. Woody perennial of arid slcpes 

in the Southwest, sometimes planted for ornament, and may 


furnish browze for livestock. 


Tolynesvorella nolinae Clint., leaf smut. Ariz., N.Mex., Tex. 


NOTHOSCORDU™ (LILIACEAE) 


NOTHCSCCRDUM BIVALVE (L.) Britt. (1) andX. FRAGRANS*(Véent.) Kunth, FALSE. 
GARLIC Bulbaus herbofSouthem States, sometimes grown for 


ornament and of food value to wildlife. (2) naturalized from 
S. Africa. 


Uromyces hordeinus Arth. (C,I}, rust. Kans., Okla. Tex. (1). 
IT and III onFestuca and native Hordeum spp. 
U. primeverilis Sneg. (0,I,III), rust. Ill., Mo., Tex. (1). 


Mosaic -- unidentified virus. La. (2). 


ORNITHOGAL Ui! (LILIACEAE) 


ORNITHCGALU™ UMPELLATI™! L., STAR-OF-2ETHLEHEM (1). Hardy flowering 
bulb of Mediterranean region, sometimes grown in wild gardens 
and widely escaped in the Eastern and Northern States. ORNI- 
THCGLLUM spo., esvecially C. thyrsoides Jecq., (2). Tender 
bulbs of S. Africa grown mostly under glassas vot plants and 

or cut flowers. 


Didymellina ornithogali Jacoues (Heterosporium ornithogali 
Klotzsch ex Cke.), leaf snot. Ill., Pa., Wash. (1) 

Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc., southern blight. Calif. (2) 

Sevtoria ornithogali Pass., leaf spot. Conn., Mass. (1) 


Mosaic -- virus (Marmor scillearum F.F.Sm. & Brierley) Als., 
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Crnithogalum cont. 
Okla., C:e, (2). -C..thyrsoides has been shown sustentible to 
artificial inoculation also-with tre lily mottle virus, Marmor 
tulinae Holmes. 


PHCRMIUN (LILIACEAE) 

TENAXY Forst., NEW ZEALAND-FLAX. Coarse perennial of New 
Zealand, grown in warm m regions or under glass for ornament; 
alse furnishes a strong fiber. 


Gloecsporium ocunctiforme Sacc. & Ell., on leaves. Calif., Pa. 
Said to differ from the conidial stage of Glomerella cinrulata 
(Stonem.) Snauld. & Schrenk, which also has been renorted cn 
leaves cf niants in Md. 

Leptosnhaeria phormiccla Cke. Harkn., on leaves. Calif. 


POLYGCNATH: (LILIACEAE) 


POLYGONATIN’ RIFLCRIT’ (Yalt.) Ell., SMALL SCLOMCN'S-SEAL (1), and P. 
Dietr., GREAT S. (2). Rhizomatous ‘erbs of 
woodlands, (1) chiefly in the East, (2) throughout the U.S., 
more frequent northward; sometimes grown in wild gardens and 
furnish food for wildlife. 


Guignardia polygonati (Schw.) Lindau, on leaves. Pa. (1) 

Collietotrichum liacearun Ferr., usually cn dead stems, also ? 
leaf Spot. as Vermicularia polygonati Schw. in Inc. 
and Me.: probably cosmopolitan. 

(Ph ei Pers, ex-Seaver; P. cruenta (Fr.) 

Kickx; P. pallidior Pk.): Sphaeronsis cruenta. 

inia sessilis Schneid. (0,I), rust. Ala., Conr., Iowa, Ohio, 
N.Y., Pa., Wis. (1); Ida., Iowa, Minn., Wis., Wyo. (2). II 
and III or Phalaris spn. 

Sphaeronsis cruenta (Fr.) Gilman &-Archer, leaf spot. Conn., Ine., 
N.Y., Va., Wis. (1); Iowa, Chio, Wis. (2). See note on this 
species under Smilacina. 

Sclerotiria smilacinae Durend, on 
Strometinia ramlum (Bull. ex 

Urocystis colchici (Schlecht.) Ran., leaf smut. Iowa (2) 

Uromyces acuminatus Arth. var.. ~senatus (Arth. ) J.J.Davis (0,I), 
rust. Ill., Iowe, Minn., Nebr., N.&S.Dek. (2). II end III on 
Spartina spn. 


‘izomes. N.Y. (1). Is perhaps 


Mosaic -- unidentified virus. Me. (1) 
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SANSSVISRIA (LILTACEAS) 


BCISTRING-HEMP. 


Erwinis (E. carotovora (L.R.Jones) Hol 
Town.) Holland), soft rot. Ariz., Fla 
moniliforme Sheldon, leaf spot. F 
SLoecsporium sansevieriae Verwoerd & du Ple 
? “ash. 


hiefly S. ZEYLANICA ‘Yilld. 


-Feo. 15, 1947 


and S. Z. var. 


land, E. aroidese 
? Md 


la., Mo., 


ssis, leaf spot. Fla., 


Hetercdera marioni (Cornu) Scodey, root knot. Fla. 


SSILLA (LILIACEAE) 


WM 

. 

O33 

trj 


arc S.",. Asia grown 


vlenchus dinsaci (Kuchn) Filin., bulb nem 


vaiilantii Tul., flower smut. Mas 


identified virus (? Marmor sci} 


SMILACINA (LILTACEAF) 


SUILACINA AMPI™YICAULIS Nutt. (1), S: RACEMOSA (L.) 
and S. STEI De: sf. (3) 
SEAL. Rhizomatous herbs of wooedlan: 
Coast. St: te = and (3) distri 


uent northward; o 
n wild gardens. 


Ceressnoreila idahoensis Sacc., leaf snot. 


Des 
other spn. (4), FALSE 


t 
f food value te 


SPANICA i4i11. (S. campanulata Ait.) end 
STRICA dr.), SILL. bulbs of Europe 
in gardens and indoors as pot plants. 


watode. Va. 


D Vv 
Penicillium zladicli McCul. & Them., blue-mold rot. Cn imnorted 


learum F.F.S. 


& 
, (1) in the Paci 
r ut 


Cn S.. sessilifolia 


(Baker) Mutt. in Ida. See also Ramularia. 
Colletotrichum liliacearum Fer-., on leaves ard stems. 
_Md., N.Y., Pa., Va., W.Va. (2). Md., Va. (3). Perhans in- 
cludes C.. smilacinae Tehen & Daniels, leaves. ‘Iil. (2) 


Cylindrcsnorium smiliacinae Sill. & Ev., leaf 
(1); Utah. See als: Ramularia. 
Guignardia apes Dearn. & House, on le 
? Hetercsvorium asneratum Mass., leaf spot. 
: spp. See Snhaeronsis. 


spot. Colo., Ore. 


aves. N.Y. (3) 


Wyo. (3) 


LAURENTITI Hort 
EE 

Mesaic -- *. 

Brierley). N.Y. 

the 

e; (3) 
sometimes grown 

~ 
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Smilacina cont. 
Mycosphaerella vegnerae Erle, on 


Phleosvora vagnerae Petr., leaf sn 
e 


ot. Mont. (4) 
(Phyllostieta convallariae Pers. 


x Seaver; P. cruenta (Fr.) 

Kickx; P. smilacina (Pk.) Dearn.): 

P, vagans Pk., on leaves. Mont. (1); 

(2) 

Puccinia sessilis Schneid. (0,I), rust. Iowa, N.Y., Okla., 
(2); Ida., Kams., Mich., Mont., Nebr., N.&S.Dak. (3); Calif., 
Ica., Wash. (4) 

Ramularia smilacinae J.J.Davis, leaf spot. Mont. (1,3); Fro. (4); 
Nash. (2) 

R. vagneree Barth., Calif., Colo. (1) 

Sclerotinia sm‘lacinae Durand (? Stromatinia ranulum (Bull ex. Fr.) 
Boud.) on rhizomes. N.Y. (2) 

Sentoria smilacinae Ell. &G.Martin,-leaf spet. General (2) 

ali 


Sphaeronsis cruenta 
Me., Md., Mo., N.Y., Vt. 


Sphaeronsis cruenta (Fr.) Gilman & Archer, leaf spot. C es 
t 
Mex. (1); general (2,2). A great variety of names, vorobebly 


best treated for the present as synonyms of 
aonlied to different stages of this fungus; th 
smilacina Pk., Phoma s. (Pk.) Sacc., rovhoma 
(Pi:.) Berl. & Voel., Dothiorella s. (Px. ) Petr. & Svd., 
Phyllostic ta s. (Pk.) Dearn., P. pallidior Pk., and alse the 
similar series on Smilax and other Liliaceae, in which the 
oidest valid name is Sphaeria cruenta Fr. Ascospora cruenta 
Strauss (? Melanons c. Petr.) is said tn be the ascigerous 
stage. 
Urocystis colchici 8 Rabh., leaf smut. Mont. (1,3) 
Uromyces acuminatus Arth. var. magnatus (Arth.) J.J.Davis (C, 
rust. Minn., “is. Colo., Ill., Mont., Nebr., N.&S.D 
Wis. (2). II and III on Spartina sop. 


A 


STENANTHIUM (LILIACE’E) 


STENANTHIUM (Ker-Geul) Morong (1) and S. CCCIDE TALE A. 
Gray (2). Natt ve verennial or (1) in the Southern States, 
(2) ir the Pacific Northwest, scmetimes grown in gardens. 


Puccinia atrovuncta Pk. & G..Clint. (II,III). Ga. (1) C,I on 


Comnositée 
P. grumosa Syd. & Holw. (C,I,II,III), rust. Gre. (2) 


STREPTOPUS (LILIACEAE) 


STESPTOPUS AMPLEYIFCLIVS (L.) DC. (1) ard S. RCSEUS Michx. (2). 
TYDSTED-STALK, Native wocodinnd nerernials, (1) chiefly western, 
(2) in the Fast; sometimes crown in wild gardens. 


~ 
stems. Nev. (4) 


TULIPS (LILIACEAE) 
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Strentonus cont. 


Cercosnora strentopni Desrn. & Barth., les 


Colletotrichum liliacearum Ferr., on leeves. 
Pucciniea Schneid. (9,1), rust. N.Y. (2) 
Tuburcinia clintoniae Leaf smu Nis. { 


¥ 


Sentoria strentonidis Pk.. anud leaf snet. Mont. (2) 


(LILTACEAE) 


TRILLIUM TRILLIUM, WAKE-RCPIN. Perennial herbs of woodlands 


in numerous similar sop., distributed throughout the U.S.; 
most of them, esnecially occzsionally T. grandiflorum (iichx.) 
Salish., grown in wild gardens. 
Colletotrichum peckii (Sac J.JsDavis (probably = C. liliacearum 
Ferr.), leaf spot. N. to N.Car., Il]. and Minn. C. trillii 


Tehon is probabiv the same. 
Glceosnorium trillii Ell. & Ev., le f snot. Calif., Ore., Wash. 
Heterosporium trillii Ell. & Ev., lezf spot. “Yas 
Phyllosticta trillii Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. N.Y., Pea Wash., 
“is. 


Seclerotiun (7 Sclerotinia) sp., on leaves. W.Y., Va. 
S. delshani: Welch, stem rot. N.H., P 
Septoria trillii Pk., leaf sx 
and Wis. § 
Uroerstis trillii 
Uromyces haistedii De Toni (0,I), rust. Il11., N.Y. IZ and III on 
eersia spn. 


’ 
n gerdens and under glass for cutting. 


TULIP. L., TULIP. Soring-flowering bulb of Asia 


Probsbly covers other Tuliva enn 
clusiana Vent 


own in gardens as T. 
records are lack 


. xaufmanniana Revel, etc. but snec: 


Asvergillus spo. (commonly A. niger v. Tiegh.), blac mold of 
bulbs. Cosmonolitan. 

Botrytis tulinrae (Lib.) Lind, Botrytis blicht, fire. General 
exceot the far South and Scuthwest. Distinct at least ohysio- 
logically from B. cinerea Pers. ex Fr. in the broad sense, whch 
sometimes follows this and other forms of leaf and fl 
jury. 

Dityl enchus dipsaci (Kuehn) Filiv., leaf nematode. N.Y. 

Erwinia carotevora (L.R.Jones) Holland, soft rot. Wash. 

usarium basal rot. Okla.-., “vash. 

Gloessvoriun thuemenii Sace. f. tulivae Tompkins & Hansen, anthrac- 
nose, Calif. 


4 
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“3 


Tuliva cont. 

Penicillium spp., blue-mold rot. Cosmopolitan. P. corymbiferum 
Westling, P. cyclovium ‘iestling have been identified as active 
agents of decay. 

Phytonhthora cactorum (Leb. & Cohn) Schroet., stem rot, flower 
spot. Calif., Ill., ? Iowa, X.J., Pa., S.Car., Wash. 

Pythium intermedium DBy., on roots. ?Calif. 

Rhizoctonia solani Kuehn, root and stem rot, secondary bulb rot. 
Mass., N.Y. 

R. tulioarum Whet. & J.M.Arth. (Sclerotium tuliparum Kleb., not 
Schlecht.), gray bulb rot. Northeastern States, Pacific 
States. 

Rhizonus stolonifer (Ehr. ex Fr.) Lind, mushy rot (usually follow- 
ing sunscald or warm, damp storage). Cosmovolitan. 

Sclerotinia sp. (? sclerotiorum (Lib.) DBy.), white bulb rot. 

Me., Chio, ‘sash. 

Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. (including S. delphinii Welch), bulb and 

stem rot. Calif., Conn., %Sa., X.Y., Ore. 


Mosaic, breaking.-- virus (Marmor tulinae Holmes, Tulipa virus 1 
K.M.Sm.3 including M. mite Holmes, Tuliva virus 2 K.M.Sm.). 
General. 

Chalking (hard rot, stone disease) -- probably vhysiological and 
related to immaturit’ of or mechanical injury to bulbs when 
dug, or to storage conditions; often accompanied by Penicilliun 
spp. Occasional, usually in heavy, retentive soils. 

Topple, wet stem -- physiological, attributed to excessive warmth 
and moisture in forcing, pernans a form of mineral (calcium) 
deficiency. Occasional in greenhouse culture, rare in the 
open. 


UVULARIA (LILIACEAE) 


UVULARIA GRANDIFLCRA J.&.Smith (1), U. PERFCLIATA L. (2), and U. 
ESSILIFCLIA L. (3), BELLUYORT. Small perennial herbs of wood- 
lands in the Eastern and Central States, sometimes grown in 
wild gardens. 


Colletotrichum liliacearum Ferr., on leaves and stems. Va. (2,3) 

Divlodia uvulariae J.J.Davis. See Snhaerovsis 

Guignardia sp., on leaves. Ga. (2) 

Phyllosticta oakesiae Dearn. & House, P. uvulariae Gall., and P. 
cruenta (Fr.) Kickx. SeeSphaeronpsis. 

Puccinia sessilis Schneid. (0,I), rust. Iowa, Minn., Mo., Wis. 
(1); K.Car. (2); Del., Md., Minn., Miss., N.Y., Wis. (3) 

Sphaerovsis cruenta (Fr.) Gilman & Archer, leaf snot. I11l., Iowa, 
Mo., Va., Wis. (1); Ind. (2); Conn., N.Y., Wis. (3). Included 
here are reports under various Phyllosticta son., verhanrs also 
Divlodia uvulariae. 
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Uvularia cort. 
Uromyces acuminatus Arth. var. megnatus (Arth.) J.J.Davis (0,1) 
rust. Miss., Wis. (3) 


VERATRUM (LILIACESE) 


VERATRUM CALIFCRNICUM Durand (1), V. VIRIDE Ait. (2), other spv. (3), 
FALSE HELLERCRE. Tall perennials of wet meadows and woodlands, 
(1) in the Pacific States, (2) chiefly in the Eastern and 
‘Central States; sometimes frown in wild gardens and of food 
value to wildlife. 


Ascochyta veratrina Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. “ash. (1) 

Colletotrichum liliacearum Ferr., on leaves and stems. Del., 
NoJ. (2) 

Cercosporella terminalis Pk., leaf spot. N.Y. (2). C. veratri 

Cylindros-orium veratrinum Sacc. & Wint., leaf spot. N.Y., Va. 
(2); Utah (3) 

Dipnlodia veratri Earle, on stems. Colo., Nev. (3) 

Lentosnheeria veratri Earle, on stems. Colo. (3) 

Marssonina veratri (El1.&Ev.) Magn. on leaves. Cole., Wash. (1) 

Phyllechore melanoplaca (Desm.) Sacc., tar spot. N.Y. (2) 

Phyllosticta melanoolaca Thuem., leaf spot. Calif., Conn. (2); 
Colo., Ida., Utah (3) 

Puccinia atropuncta Pk. & G.".Clint. (II,III), rust. Tenn., 
W.Va. (2): Mo., N.Car., Okla., Tenn., Va. (3). O and I on 
compositae 

P. veratri (DC.) Duby (II,III), rust. Calif., -Mex 
‘Yash. Conn., N.H., N Pa., Vase, %.Va. (2): 
Colo., Ida., Mont. (3). © and I on Epilobium sop. 

Pyrenoneziza sp., on stems. Colo. (3) 

Sclerotium gp.,onstems Alaska (3) 

Sclerotinia veratri Cash % Davidson, on stems. Colo. (3) 


XEROPHYLLUM (LILIACEAE) 


XSROPHYLLUY ASPHCDELCIDES (L.) Nutt. (1) and X. TENAX (Pursh) 
Nutt. (2), TURKEY-BEARD, SZARGRASS. Coarse seneaniules of dry 
wocdlands or open ground, (1). in the Eastern Staes, (2) in 
the Pacific and Rocky Mountain States; sometimes grown in 
wild gardens, the leaves used in basketry. 


Asterina xeronhylli Ell., on old leaves. NJ. (1) 

Hendersonia xeronhylli Ell., on old leaves. N.J. (1) 

Leptosvhseria hysterioides Ell. & Ev., on old leaves. Ore., Wash., 
? Ida. (2). L. xerophylli Ell., N.J. (1) 
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Veratrum cont. 
Lertostroma yerophylli on leaves. Ida. (2) 
Mycosphaerella xerophylli S:d., on dead stems. Ida. (2) 
Pleospora xerophylli Petr., on old leaves. Ida. (2) 
Puccinie atropuncta Pk; & G.Y¥,Clint. (II,III), rust. Miss. (1) 


YUCCA (LILIACHA®) 


YUCCA son. (arborescent), as Y. ALOIFCLIA L., ALOE Y., SPANISH 
BAYONET (1); Y. BREVIFOLIA Engelm., JCSHUA-TREE (2); Y. 
ELATA Engelm., SOAPTREE (3); other sop. (4). Woody-stemmed, 
non-frost-hardy plants of sia ground; (1) in the Gulf States 
where it is grown for ornament, (2) and (3) in the Southwest, 
the former sometimes grown in get idler the latter furnishing 
food for livestock and wildlife, also fiber, soap and honey. 


Anthostomelle nigro-annulata (Berk.&Curt.) Sacc., on dead leaves. 
S.Car. (1) 
Cerecsnors concentrica Ske. & Ell., spot. Tex. (2) 
Coniothyr‘um concentricum (Desm.) Sacc., leaf snet. General (1) 
Divlodia circinans Berk. & Br., cn leaves. ? Fla. (1) 
?Fusarium lateritium Nees ex Fr., on leaves. Fla. (1). onidial 
stage of Gibberella baccata (“Jallr.) Sacc. 
Keli anomela (Ore) Hoehn. (K. yuccaegena 
leaf blight. Fla. (1), Celif. (2). K. major Dearn. & Barth., 
N.Mex. (3). 
Phyllosticte sp. (? yuccog Ell 
P. maculicole Hals., 
Pleospors thuemeniana Sacc., leaves. Ga., Miss., $.Car. (1) 
Sohrerodothis vringlei (Pk.) Theiss. & Syd., on leaves. Fla. (1), 
Calif. (1) 
Staronospor2 gigantea Heald & “Jolf, leaf spot. Calif. (4) 
Stomatogena agaves (Ell.&Ev.) Theiss. & Syd., on leaves. Calif. (d) 
Torula maculans Cke., leaf -old. Calif. (2). T. herbarum Lk. ex 
Cda., La. (1) 


. & Ev.), leaf spot. Tex. (2) 
3) 
old 


YUCCA son. (non-arborescent), as Y. FILAMENTOSA L., ADAMS-NEEDLE 
(1); Y. GLAUCA Nutt., SCAP'TEED (2); Y. GLORICSA L., MOUND- 
LILY, SPANISH BAYONET (3); other spo. (4). Coarse yerennisls, 
acaulescent or short-trunked, mostly frost-hardy; (1) and (3) 
in the Scutheastern and Gulf States, (2) in the Plains States 
excent the far North; srown for ornament in gardens and as 
pot vlants. 


Aecidium yuccee Arth. (0,1), rust. Nebr. (2) II and III unknown. 
Alternaris teruis Nees ex Cda. and ? A. tenuissima (Fr.) Wiltsh., 
Seco mdarv leaf rot. W.Va, (1) 
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Yucca cont. 


Anthostomelle nigro-annulata (Berk. &Curt. ), on dead leave Fie. , 
Ga., N.Car. (1) 

Cercospora concentrica Cke. & Ell., leaf spot. Conmn., N.J., 
Okla., Tex. (1); Iowa Tex., P.R. (4) 

C. floricola Heald & “olf, flower blight. On Y. runicola 


Scheele, > 

Colletotrichum liliacearun Ferr., on leaves. W.J., Pa., W.Va. 
(1) 

Coniothyriun concentricum (Desm. ) pacc., leaf spot. General (1, 
2,3) 

Cylindresnorium angustifoliun Ell. & Kell., leaf snot. Kans., 
Miss., Ukla. (2)3. Tex. (4) 

Diaporthe arctii (Lasch) Nits., on leaves. Ga. (1) 

Didymosnhaeria clementsii Sacc. & D.Sacc., on dead leaves. Colo., 
Wyo. (2). D. yuecogena (Cke.) Ssce., Calif. (2) 

Diplodia circinsns Berk.&Br., leaf spot. Tex. (4). Conidial stage 
of Botryosochaeria sgaves.(P.Henn.) Syd. 

Enicoccum asterinum.Pat., leaf spot. Tex. (4) 

Gloeosnorium yuccogenum (vyuccaegenum) El1.&Ev., leaf sSot. Mo. 

(1), Tex, (4) 

rodera marioni (Cornu) Goode ey, root knot. e. (4) 

ermannia anomala (Cke.) Hoehn. (K. Ell. & Bv.), 

leaf blight (secondary). Kans., Nebr., Okla., Tex. (1); gen- 

eral (2); Miss. (3); Calif., Tex..(4). K. major Dearn. & 

farth., Calif. (A). 

Leptesphaeria filamentosa Ell.&Ev., on leaves. (1), Tex. 
(4). L. obtusisnora Spez. Miss. (3) 
Mycosnhzerella sphaerelloides (Sacc.) Petr., on old leaves. Okla., 

ash. (2). SD. nhaerella yucc#El1l1.&Ev., 


_onleaves. Ala. (1), N.Dak. (2) 
Neotticsncra yvueccifolia J.G.Hall, leaf spot. Ga., Yash. (1) 
Pestalo gielle yuccae Karst., secom@ary leaf snot. Tex. (4) 
Phsaeosohaerelle weiriana Petr., on old leaves. “Wvc. (2) 


ora argyrostiama (Rerk.) Sacc., on, old leaves. Ala., 
Va. (13) Chico {4}. F. (Berk. & Curt.) Cke., Miss. 
(1). Probably Physalosvor 


Phrarcmodothis conspicua (Sr iff. Theiss.&Svd., on old le-ves. 
Colo., Mont. (2). ? P. circumscissa. (Tracy * Earle)TheissgSyd. 
Phyllostict: yuccogena (vuccaegena) Ell. & Ev., on leaves. Ala., 


Fia. (1) 
Phys waanvone uvispora (Cke.) Sacc., on stems. Tex. (i) 
Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc., stem rot. Md. (1) 
Sentoria yuccae Sacc., on. leaves. Pa. (3). Sentoria sp., Ga., 
N.Car., Tex. (4) 
Sphaerovsis filamentosa Cke., on old leaves. $.Car. (1) 
Stagonospore macrospora (Dur. & Mont.) Sacc., on leaves. Colo. 


Sohaerodothis pringlei (Pk. ) Theiss & Syd., on leaves. Ariz., 


Calif., N.Mex. On Y. macrocarpa Engelm. 


; 
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Yucca cont. 
Systremma sp., on leaves. Colo. (2). Reported as Phyllachora? 
yuccae Ell. & Ev. 
Torula maculans Cke., leaf mold. Ariz., Calif., $.Car., Tex., 
Wyo. (4) 


ZIGADENUS (ZYGADEY LILIACEAE 


ZIGADENUS ELEGANS Pursh (including Z. glaucus Nutt).(1), Z. GRAM- 
INEUS Rydh. (2), Z. VENENCSUS S. “ats. (3), other sop. (4), 
CS»TH-CANAS, ZYGADENE. Perennial herbs of meadows and plains, 
(1) distributed nearly throughout the U.S., (2) and (3) in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific States; all poisonous to some 
desree, (2) and (3) esnecially so, and a frequent cause of 
stock poisoning; some spp. occasionally grown for ornament. 


Puccinia atropuncta Pk. & G.i.Clint. (II,III), rust. Iowa, Mo., 
N.Dak., Wis. (1). © and I on Comnositae. 

P. grumosa. Syd. & Holw. (0,1I,II,III), rust. Colo., Mont., “fyo. 
(2); Colo. (4 

Urocystis flowersii Garrett, leaf smut. Utah (1) 

Uromyces zveadeni Pk. (0, rust. Colo., Iowa, Mont., 
Wo. (1); Mont. (2): font., Tex., Wash., “lyo. ( 

Cal if., Colo.. Tex., Utah (4) 


ee 


End of Liliaceae) 


LINUM (LINACEAE) 


LINUM son. (flowering) , as L. FLAVUM L., (1) verennial of southern 
Eurcne, and L, GRANDIFLORUM Desf. (2), annual of north Africa; 
both son. grown for ornament. 


Heteroders marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. Calif. (1) 
Rhizoctonia solani Kuehn, damping off. J11. (2) 
Sclerotini2 sclerotiorum (Lib.) DBy., stem rot. Calif. (1) 


LINU spn. (native), as L. E“Istl Pursh, PRAIRIE FLAX (1); L. 
RIGIDUM Pursh (2); L. SULCATUI! Riddell (3); and L. VIRGINI- 
ANUM L., “CODLAND F. (1). Annual (2) or perennial (1,2,4) 
herbs of the prairies and western plains (1,2,3) or of wood- 
in the East (4); of food value to wildlife. 


Cercospora lini Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Tex. (1,3); Del. (4) 
Melammscra lini (Pers.) Lév. (0,I,TI,III), rust. .N.Dak. to Tex., 
Calif. and Alaska (1); Kans., Mont., Nebr., N.Dak. (2) 
Iowa, Nebr., N.&S.Dak., Wis., “Ivo. (3)3 N.Y. (4) 
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Linum cont. 

Peronosnora lini Schroet., downy mildew. Iowa (3). Described a 
P. lini Ell. & Ev., identity with the European sp. not con- 
firme 

Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Dug., root rot. Tex. (3,2,3) 

Pyrenoneziza californica Sacc., on stems. Calif. (1) 

Rhizoctonia solani Kuehn, root rot. Tex. (1,3) 


USITATISSIMUM L., COMMCN FLAX. Annual of supyosed Asiatic 
orisin perhans derived from L. augustifolium Huds. of 
the Mediterranean region), cult. since antiquity for fiber 
and oils in the U.S. grown chiefly for seed in Minn., ¥.&S. 
Dak., Mont... Kans., and Calif. 


Alternaria spp., boll disease, leaf spot, seedling blight. Minn 
N.Dak., Tex., Yash. Sometimes renorted as A. tenuis Nees ex 
Cda., and vrobably secondzry, thoush vathogenic races (to 
seedlings) hsve been demonstrated; the latter may belong to 
A. linicole Groves & Skolko, identified in Canada but not 
yet renorted in the U.3. See also Plecspora. 

Botrytis cinerea Pers. ex Fr., boll rot. Calif. 

Colletctrichum lini (‘Jesterdijk) Toch. (C. lini Bolley, C. lin- 
icclum Pethyb. & Lafferty), anthracnose, seedling blight 
Ariz., Calif., Iowa, Mich., Minn., Mort., N.&S.Dak., TSX, 5 


Curvularia geniculats (Trecy & Earle) Foed., root rot. Mich. 
C. inaecualis (Shear) Boed., Ill. 
Cuscuta sp., dedder. Kans., “Mc., Tex. C. enilinum ‘Jeihe, N.d., 


? Erysivhe cichcracesrum DC. (conidiel stage), powdery mildew. 


(Cda.) Sacc., secondary root rot. N.Dak. 
ent. ft. Lana 


ve . £. lini (Bolley) Snyder & Hansen, wilt, 
"flax sickness." General, but largely overcome by resistant 
vars. of flax. 
F. sciroi Lambotte & Fautr. var. acuminatum (Ell. & Ev.) Wr., 
secondary root rot. N.Dak. 


Helminthosnorium sp. and H. sativum Pam., King & Bskke, seedling 
blight. Minn. 

HYeterodera msrioni (Cornu) Gecdey, rootknot. T 

Melamosora liri (Pers.) Lév. (C,I,II,III), rust, stem 
canker. General. The race on common'flax is distinsuished 


es f. sn. liniverda Korn., the ohysiologic races comnrising 
Jo not in general infect native Linum spv., nardo the races 
on these infect common ur 

Mysosxhaerella linorum (Wr.) Garcis Rada, pasmo, rust-blotch. 


Ariz., Calif., Iowa, Kans. 5 Mich., Minn., N.&S.Dak., Tex., 
“is. Distinctness from M. linicola: Naoumoff, an earlier 
name, awaits confirmation. 


Nis. 
Un1¢ 
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Linum cont. 
Penicillium sp., second2ryv reot rot. “lash. 
linicola Sveg.): Mycosphaerella linorum 
Phoma terrestris Hansen, secondary root rot, Minn., N.&S.Dak. 

Pleospore herbarum (Pers. ex Fr.) Rab., (Stemphylium botrvosum 
Yallr.), om seed. Minn., M.Dak. 

Polysvora lini Lafferty, browning, stem-break. Iowa, Mich., 
Minn., N.Dak., Ore. Recent studies py N.H.White in Australia 
indicate that the fungus widely known under this name is a 
veriety, lini, of Pulluleria pullulans (DBy.) Berkhout (= 
Anthostomella pullulans F.T.Bemnett), a cosmopolitan savro- 
vhyte; the stem-browning ascribed tc it may be primarily an 
effect of adverse environmental factors. 

Pythium sop., root rot, seedling blight. Ariz., Iowa, N.Dak. 
P. aphanidermatum (Edson) Fitz. identified in Ariz., P. 
debaryanum Hesse in Iowa. . 

Rhizoctonia solani Kuehn, damping off, root rot. Calif., Iowa, 
liinn., N.Dak., Tex. 

Sclerctinia sclerotiorum (Lib.) DEy., stem rot. Ariz., Calif., 

re., Tex. 

Sclerotium delphinii Welch, stem rot. Conn. S. rolfsii Sacc., 

Tex. 
Septoria linicola (Speg.) Garassini): Mycosphaerella lincru 
hielavicnsis basicola (Serk. & Br.) Ferr., root ret. an. 
N.Dak. 


( 
Ti 


Curly top -- virus (Chlorogenusc eutetticola Holmes, Beta virus 
K.M.Sm.). Ga « 


Chlorosis -- vbysiological, attributed to excessive soil moisture 
or alkalinitv. Minn., N.Dak. 

Heat canker -- stem injury at scil level caused by high tempera- 
ture. Cecasicnal throughsut the Plains States, also Calif., 


(End of Linaceae. Next family: Malvaceae) 
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(From U.S. Department of Commerce, iweather Bureau, Weekly “leather and 
Cron Bulletin for the week ending January 7, 1947). 


Map I shows that December 1946 averaged much warmer than usual over 
practically the entire country, the excentions being mostly near nor- 
mal in nerthern border districts and Pacific coastal sections. The 
plus anomalies exceeded 5° quite generally from the middle Atlantic 
coast westward over the middle portion of the country almost to the 
Pacific States, with many stations in Colorado, southwestern Wyoming 
and some adjacent areas reporting monthly departures of over 8° above 
normal. 


The month of December 1946, as indicated by Map II was wetter than 
usual from the middle Rio Grande Valley northeastward over western and 
nerth-central Texas, eastern Oklahoma, northern and western Arkansas, 
and most of Missouri, and in western Montana, ‘‘yoming, Utah, south- 
central California, scattered sections of the Lake region, and the 
far Nertheast. Totals for the month were half again their normal values 
in north-centrel Texas, western Arkansas, Wyoming, and southwestern 
Montana. 


Less thsn half the usual precinitation occurred in south Atlantic 
and east Gulf coastal plains, the middle vortion of the western Plains, 
and in most of Colcredo, Arizona, northern New Mexico, eastern Wash- 
ington, easterr Oregon, and sections of northern California. The 
drier areas were in Florida, Georgia, southern South Carolina, central 
Iowa, extreme southern Nebraska, western Kansas, and eastern Colorado, 
with less than one-fourth the usual amounts. 
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